THE ASCENT:   IMAGERY

nection with the readiness of animals which have learned
problem boxes to enter them voluntarily. Dr. Sackett
does not, I think, profess that imagery played a part.

The oft*quoted case of Dr. Washburn's cat, however, is
one in which the psychologist on the spot diagnosed imagery.1
It started to run upstairs to its nest of kittens, but stopped
half-way, and turning went to the new position in the
cellar to which it had transferred them on the previous
day.

We may perhaps then suppose that animals have the
beginnings of imagery, and that this is a first step in the
direction of that kind of behaviour which in man we call
reasoning. The anticipatory readiness of the next-to-act
neurones is increased to such a pitch that their incongruity
with the external situation is realized. The incoming train
has automatically set the points ahead at a number of
crossings, and what it would do if it were diverted this way
or that can already be seen.

It is of great interest to see the way in which imagery
gradually comes into the human solving of problems as we
make them more and more like problems in reasoning*
Take first a maze drawn on paper such as that on page 58.
If an adult is asked to draw a pencil mark from the entrance
by the shortest path through the alleyways to the food
box, he does not make excursions with his pencil into any
blind alleys unless he is either careless or unintelligent.
He makes the entrance into the blind alleys by proxy, in
this case by actual eye movements. There is trial and error,
but it is trial by proxy, though imagery hardly yet plays
much part.

Ask an adult to mark the left-hand figure in the diagram,
on page 88, so as to s!iow how it should be cut to give the
pieces on the right (I.E.R. Tests, Teachers College, Columbia

1 The Animal Mind, New York, 1908. " Idea " is the word used by
Dr Washburn, but from the title of the chapter and from the context
1 take it that imagery is implied. And she adds, " Errors of interpre-
tation are possible at every turn."
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